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ABSTRACT 

. The purpose of this study was to determine changes 

made in the dietary levers of families participating in the Expanded 
Foods and Nutrition Program in Choctaw County, Mississippi « The 
educational work was done by county professionals who were trained by 
the hoire economist and who then taught the homemakers through 
individual honre visits* Data were collected through personal 
interviews from 100 families in March 1969^ September 1969, and March 
1970* The families* consumption of the basic 4 food groups was used 
to determine the dietary level. Major findings were: there vas a 
significant increase in the use of the basic 4 food groups; there was 
no indication that the educational level of the homemakers changed 
the adequacy of the family diets; and the greatest increase in the 
use of the basic food groups was made among the families having the 
lowest incomes.' (Author/PS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Statement of Problem 

More than 100 years ago VictoT Hugo wrote the following words 

in the preface to Les Miserables ; - - - - 

So long as there shall exist, by virture of law 
and custom, a social damnation artificially creating 
hells in the midst of civilization, and complicating 
, the destiny which is Divine with a fatality which is 
human; so long as the three great problems of the 
age- -the degradation of man through poverty, the ruin 
of woman through hunger, the crippling of children 
through ignorance— are not solved; so long as in 
certain regions social asphyxia is still possible, so 
long as ignorance and wretchedness exist on earth, 
books like this cannot be useless. 

For the present age, one may paraphrase part of Hugo's commen- 
tary: 

So long as there exists in the richest nation in 
_,tiie world a portion of its people whose lives are 

characterizeH by hunger, disease, sickness, physical and 
mental retardation, hopelessness and lack of ability to 
change their life situation, that nation, with its stated 
ideals of justice and equal opportunity for all its " 
citizens, is coii?)elled to examine critically its 
institutional structures and processes in order to un- 
cover the basic causes of these undesirable conditions 
and to muster its resources for the elimination of 
those causes. (13) 

Ihis study deals with the problem of improving the standard of 
living, mainly in the area of foods and nutrition, among selected 
low income families of Choctaw County, Mississippi. ' Ihe study will 
deal with 100 of these families who have been participating in the 
"Expanded Foods and Nutrition Program" since its beginning in 



Februaxy, 1969. This prc^ram .111 be explained in detail in the " 
next chapter. 

Mmy of these f allies suffer from malnutrition and under- 
nutrition. This does not mean that they go to ;ed hungry every night. 
It sinply means that they do not have adequate and properly balanced 
diets. 

The firstjnd most obvious reason for this is the- lack of in- 
cone. The average monthly income for these 100 families was $98 94 
in March, 1970. These families «th below poverty level incon^s are 
.sinply too poor to b;^ an adequate diet from tiie" abundance available 
in the food stores. 

Sixty-eight percent of the families in ttocta. County have an 
annual income of less than $3,000. Thirty-two percent of the ■ 
families have an annual income of less $1,000.(16) 

The second reason, and o..e probably ,ust as difficult to over- ' 
c«e, is a lack of knowledge of simple dietary 'rules, coupled with a 
lack Of understanding of the importance of good nutrition. 

Wi'.ety of these 100 families receive donated foods. However 
these donated foods alone ar, not adequate. This writer larows of' 
cases where some' donated foods have been fed to hogs. This was be- 
cause the honemaker did not have the know-how to use them in the ' 
daily nutritional needs for her family or because her family had not 
developed a taste for the particular contoo'dity. 

By using a few sinple recipes and some initiative, donated 
foods can be developed into tasty and nutritional meals. This 
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writer can testify to this because he his tasted sonie of the donated 
foods so prepared. 

These families need to learn how to properly use the limited 
amount of money that is available for the purchase of food. In many 
cases this money is spent for foods that have little nutritional 
value. One example is the purchase of cookies, candy and other 
"goodies" that the family is fond of, especially the children, but is 
not nutritional so far as a balanced diet is concerned. Another ex- 
anple is tiie purchase of foods that require little preparation. 
While these foods are conveni^t they are also expensive. In many 
casvjs the same foods can be bought at a much la^er price in another 
fom which require more time and effort to prepare. 

These families are limited in so far. as food purchasing power 
is concerned in other ways, too. They cannot take' advantage of 
specials and "stock pile" them. They do nS have the money .^d many 
do not have storage facilities where cold storage is required. 

Forty-one of the 100 fmlies being studied do .not have trans- 
portation. Some of them make their food purchases at a nearby 
country store; whereas, the .same food could be purchased cheaper at 
a supennarket. These families often make food purchases on a credit 
basis and make payments at .the end of the month or when they have a 
few dollars. Many times an extra charge is made on these credit 
purchases. 

Another problem with these families is managem^t of the limit- 
ed family budget for materials and goods that are not an absolute 
necessity for the well being of the family. For example, a large 
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number of tiiem have television in their hones, 'miilo .television is 
good to have and adds to the well being of the family, it should not 
take the place of food when it is not possible to have them both. 

Objectives 

Tilt overall object e of this study is to detemine progress of 
the Expanded Foods and Nutrition Program in Choctaw County, mssis- 
sippi. 

Specific Objectives: 

1, • To detennine changes in the dietary levels of families 

in the Branded Foods and I*itrition Program after one 

year of participation in the program. 
2.. To detennine the influence of education on change:? made 

in dietary levels of families participating in the Foods 

and Nutrition Program. 
3. To determine the influence of income on changes made in 

dietary levels of families participating in the Foods 

and Nutrition Program. 

Definition of Terms 

In order that the reader may better understarui the study, a 
brief description of the terms most commonly used is presented. 

"Extension Aide" - Nor5>rofessional employees of the Cooperative 
Extension Service who work specificially with low income families in 
the area of Foods and Nutrition. 

"Low Income Family" - A family with an annual income of $3,000 
or less. 
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"I^" - A brief narrative report written by ^o aides after 
each visit with the income families. 

"Basic Four Food Group" - <1) Milk, (2) n>eat, (3) vegetable 
and/or fruit, (4) bread and/or cereal products. 

"Adequate Servings of Basic Four Food Group" - TV.'o or more of 
nilk and meats, four or mere of vegetable and/or fruit and of the 
bread and/or cereal products. 

for more detailed information on the four basic food groups see 
Appendix A. 




CHAPTER II 

EXPANDED raODS AND MTmiTION PROGRAM 

The Bq)anded Foods and Nutrition Program was designed to 'im- 
prove the standard of living among Iw income families. The main 
thrust-of this program is to help disadvantaged families improve 
the nutritional quality and adequacy of their diets." The home- 
makers and their families, through this program, are learning to 
make better use of donated foods and home gardens and to use their 
limited food dollars more wisely. Family health and sanitation is 
also emphasized through this program. 

The Cooperative Extension Service 

It seems fitting at this point to give a brief e3q)lanation of 
the Cooperative Extension Service, since this is the organization 
that has been given the responsibility of implementing the Bq,anded 
Foods and Nutrition Program. . 

The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 is the foundation upon which the 
Cooperative Extension work was built. The Cooperative Extension 
Service is the official educational agency of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and off-campus educational agency for each 
land-grant college. 

According to Kelsey and Heame, "Extension work is an out-of- 
school system of education in which adults and young people learn 
by doing." 
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Diffusion of infomation on agricultural and home economics 

practices and encouraging people to adopt these better methods is 

one of the basic objectives of Cooperative Extension work. Has is 

understood from reading the first sentence of the Smith-Lever Act, 

vihich states that: 

™ln order to aid in diffusing among the people of 
the United States useful and practical information on 
subjects relating to agriculture and Iionie economics, 
and to encourage application of same, there may be 
continued or inaugurated in connection with the college 
or colleges in each state, territory, or possession—** 
agricultural Extension work— (7) 

Extension is one of the three branches of the school of agri- 
culture in the land-grant college system. Ihe other two branches 
are teaching and research. Agricultural Extension is the branch 
which is primarily responsible for carrying research findings to 
the local people and translating them into practical applications. 
Its aim is to help ■2q?ply the teaching and research findings so that 
the end results will be iu^jroved farms, homes and communities. 

Legally each state Extension Service is a part o^ the land- 
grant institution of that state. The basic legislation creating 
Cooperative Extension work specified, however, that it should be 
carried on in cooperation with the United States Departraait of 
Agriculture. 

The organizational levels -national, state and county-are 
involved in the Extension structure. Each state unit has virtually 
complete autonony in directing its programs. The purpose of the 
national unit is to lead and not direct. This is understandable when 
we realize the geographical and cultural differences encountered. 
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■ The national unit asseriles, interprets, and prepares infer- " 

inition for the United States Department of Agriculture in a form . 
that is used by each state. It interprets different situations and 
obtains the cooperation of various regional and national groups. 
Each state sends - in an annual statistical and narrative report; these 
are corfcined and published in a National Annual Report. This report 
is submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture. The Federal Extension 
Service also has the responsibility of administering Federal funds. 

The Director of the Extension Service is responsible to the 
Secretary of Agriculture; and he has administrative, si^rvisory, 
and specialized personnel under his direction to aid in assisting 
the various state units relative to the v-ork of the national unit. 

The state Extension organizations vary according to the particu- 
lar needs of the state. In Mississippi, the Director of E:ctension 
is responsible to the Vice President of the Division of Agriculture 
and Forestry of Mississippi State ITniversity. Mississippi also has 
an Associate and Assistant Director and a State Leader for Home 
Economics Programs. I^e state staff is made up of various subject 
Better specialists. The state is divided into four districts. Each 
of these districts has a District Agent, a District Program Leader 
and a District Leader of Hone Economics. 

Ihere is no set rule concerning size of county staffs in Missis- 
sippi. The minimum staff is a County Agent (County Leader), 
Assistant County Agent, Home Economist and a secretary. There is a 
county Extension staff in each of the 82 counties in Miss-issippi. 
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Each county staff develops its own program according to the 
needs of the particular county. A county plan of work is developed 
in each county. 

From various studies that have been made, it has been found 
that families of higher income, with higher socio-economic ratings, 
higher educational levels, and ^Aio own their own fanns, are the high 
participators in Extension activities. 

In the past few years the Cooperative Extension Service has 
broadened its scope and added new programs to better meet the needs 
of all the people. Ihis includes the uiban as well as the rural 
population. ' 

A part of the population that has not, in many cases, been 
reached is the low income, hard-to-reach poor. This is a large 
part of the population of iMississippi ' and of the United States. 
Fifty-tu'o percent of the families in Mississippi had an annual 
income of less than $3,000 in 1959.(17) The Cooperative Extension 
Service has been given the responsibility of reaching this part of 
our population through the E^cpaiided Foods and Nutrition Program. 

Background of Expanded Foods and Nutrition Program 

Ifiiited States 

Late in the year of 1969, about November 1, $10 million of 
Federal funds were made available for the remainder of the fiscal 
year for the purpose of expanding Home Economics Programs with 
low income families with primary. emphasis on foods and nutrition. 
this program is being administered and supervised by the Cooperative 
Extension Service throughout the United States. 



In a speech ^de by Mr. Lloyd H. Davis. Federal AcMnistrator 
of the Cooperative Extension Service, he stated: 

and d£d?Ll2eS';^^^^^^^ p^t\¥^^^ 

group activities. Iliev dn n^? -^^"^"P^^® ^^^^^Y in 

organizations S;ouS^lu^ Si°'- f"^ S'°"P^ 

not learn by rSdiSf bSlSiS L^^JJ '^'^^ ^o 

-terials. ^To put Ztl\^TTo'^Zk, 

-the hSis'o'f ges^^'^eSL^i^dT? -^^t 
and needs thar??ey^h^e .5^^^ '^'^^ Problems 
grateful, they S L^^ f fcognize they are 
^terest^ S moveTto^rhf^^' ^^ir 
THs kind of ass?s?a^ce\°i;e^"^L?f^ 
sense of value and worth a L.^^-^^^^^^^ ^ 
Out of this comTnew Ssires^n/ "'^^^ ^ ^^P^' 
conmitment to the futSe! "^'^ aspiration^ and 

indiv?^?L1'p"sonI! educ^atlSfl^^'-^'-^^^ 

home is a costly kind of Pv^ assistance in the 

had neither the\S:'ec1nS L s^^ 

"to as much of this kind nf t^i. ■ " ^""ds to 

would like to dT toSifi!"'' ?! "^^''^ we 

available, the siorSge oH^ofeslo'^J/r* 

to draw on would seriL?^ S;?'^o^^/~"*"^• 

severS\°Si^^^S^LStiv^i'^t1afd^?r^«°' 

supervised by Exten^io^T™"^ trained and 

personal educatioifrSlis^??^'^.^^ °^ 
verified the hypothesif Sf'- -^f * «P"iences 
proved to be oi?sSSngly'^S|eSlu1.?3r"' 

soon after the above mentioned pilot efforts were initiated, ' 
O.B.O. (Office of Bco^nic o^„^,^, ^^^^^ 

aides through Comity Action Programs, m cases 
the local Hc^..Economist assisted in training these aides and' 
served in an ^,3or. capacity in carrying out the aide programs. 
In s«e states. Extension Krectors used funds available to the. 
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to employ program aides before the program being discussed here be- 
came available. 

It seems that the successful outcome of employing nonprofes- 
sionals as aides in these pilot programs and Community Action Pro- 
grams coupled with the emphasis being placed on working with the 
poor hard-to-reach population of tliis nation helped to bring about 
the aide program being iirplemented by the Cooperative Extension 
Service . 

For at least two years prior to the establishment of the 
Extension Aide Program the budget request developed through Exten- 
sion's Committee on Policy (ECOP) submitted by the Federal Extension 
Service had included requests for substantial funds to expand 
home economics work with low income families and to en5)loy program 
aides as a primary means of doing the job. 

Also during this period, the home economics sub -committee o£ 
ECOP had taken a look at the future of Extension programs . They 
recognized and expressed concern for the problems of low income and 
disadvantaged families. They recognized the need for improving the 
nutritional level of these families. 

The joint Land-Grant UniverSity-USDA study of the future of 
Extension report vdiich was issued in 1968, A People and Spirit , gave 
heavy enphasis to expanding Extension programs to serve the needs 
of low income and disadvantaged families. It also strongly re- 
commended a very substantial expansion of program aide staffs as 
an effective and efficient way of doing the job. 
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The funds provided for this .program were to be used to enploy 
aides, with the training ^d supervision of Extension home econo- 
mists, to help low income families improve the nutritional quality 
and adequacy of their diet. 

The funds used for this program are also used for direct costs 
associated with the enployment of aides, such as educational 
materials, travel, and other costs directly associated with the 
program. 

Tlie funds provided are Section 32 funds. Section 32 funds 
are tariff on agricultural products imported into the United States. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has the discretion of using these funds 
for inproving agriculture and related fields . Tlie tentative plan 
is that, once this program has been established and has demonstrated 
its value, the funding vdll be transferred from Section 32 funds to 
regular Smith- Lever Appropriations .. . 

Mr. Davis in his speech said, 

We recognize the necessity of working with people 
on their problems- -the necessity of starting where they 
are. Indeed this may mean that we work with them at 
first on problems not directly, associated with food and 
nutrition. We recognize that the nutritional and food 
problems and needs of a family are but one strii;ig in a 
big ball of wax, that these problems are a part of a 
bigger complex . It may be necessary to work with the 
family on a number of matters related to that family's 
many competing demands for^tlieir scarce resources in 
order to have some inpact on their diets. Indeed the 
diets of families are dependent in part on .their know- 
ledge and skills but also upon their basic values, on 
what they thi27k to be important . Indeed this may be 
particularly iJi5)ortant among the children. 

We also want to recognize in this program the old 
principle on which 4-H was based, in part, initially-- 
the principle that sometimes one of the most effective 



?f L^f ^r"g^"2 new Ideas to adults in the family is 
to have tliem introduced by. the children. It is ihdeed 
inportant to remember that what these yiuna people ?eL 
about diets now will affect the foods S^^p?o?ide fo? 
their children. So we believe that it'r^r^n^J^^n^ I 

youth, in this program. 

Since the funds are provided with the obiective nf' 

for d^?e3toSf otSnSate "II SIv^" 
in participate, or may participate, 

in the food stanp program. These can be useful Pro- 
grams for helping these families inmrove their ^ 
nutritional and dietary levels. It^is imponLt that 

UvM'elf^'°P'^"^^ ?^ ^° ob'SLeTefgc- 

tiyely and efficiently and encourage eligible peoDle 

I would say first that we have before us now an 
opportunity that many of us have sought Sr^ con- 
siderable period^of time. IVe have a new rIcogii??ion 
of the value of Extension programs. We have fnew 
recognition of the significance of home econoSi^s 
Extension m today's world. We can build onXs to 
develop greater opportunity to be of still greaJer " 
service m the future. (3) greater 

W. J. Whorton, editor of the Extension Service Review said: 

nn. nJM;^^^5^ ^^^^ nutrition education is 
one of the oldest Extension home economics prog?L^ 

^ogrS?'"'"'"' ^^^^^ N^t?S^ion 

Fir«:t'"^!J?'^^°2 is special for several reasons. 

Se hJrdS'reLS^ -^^^2" ^^^^g ^i^^^^d to 
^^"^^ ^^'^ families. It -is special 

Wn^^ " ^i^s^ ti^e Section 32 funds have 
been used to finance educational work in nutrition It 
IS special because the funds can only be ^ed Sire 
train, equip, and support nonprofessional aides-nJ? ' 
to pay the costs of professioiial support aSd sSne?- 
vision for the effort. The aides 'Se to Zrk 7n l 
pe^on-to-person basis with individuals who do ?he 
f^Ues^^'"^ "^^^^^ in tS ta?ge^" 
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The goals o£ the expansion for the initial 
allocation called for employing more than 5,000 aides 
and readiing nearly 200,000 low income families by 
July 1, 1969. At the half-way point, the expansion 
seemed to be on or ahead of scliedule. 

The expansion of the Foods and Nutrition Program 
presents the most challenging opportunity the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service has faced in recent years. It 
promises an impact that defies evaluation at this point. 
At the outset, however, as indicated by the reports of 
39 states , we have reason to be more than optimistic ' 
about the overall results. (18) 

As of June 30, 1969 there were 3,586 aides serving 125,860 
families in the United States. A total of $29,800,000 was appro- 
priated for the program for the fiscal year 1969 and 1970. 

Mississippi 

The Expanded Foods and Nutrition Program was begun in Missis- 
sippi in February, 1969. 

Mr. W. M. Bost, Director of the Mississippi Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service, said: 

This program offers to Extension home economics 
and our total program one of the greatest opportunities 
that has come our way in a long time. It is signifi- 
■ cant that an established, time- tested agency such as 
Cooperative Extension was given this major responsi- 
bility in the national way on poverty, (2) 

Most states elected to concentrate the number of aides in a few 
areas. Mississippi was different-a decision was made to allow 
counties to participate on a volunteer basis employing a maximum of 
five aides per county. As of December, 1969, 81 of the 82 counties 
were participating in the program. Tliere were 366 aides working 
vdth 14,060 families. Eighty-nine percent of these families had an 
annual income of less than $3,000. 
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The aides in each county were selected and hired by the county 
Extension staff. In most cases they were selected from the 
communities in which they would work. These coromunities had- already 
been selected by the county staff based on the need and population 
of low income, hard-to-reach families. Each aide, in consultation 
with the Extension staff, selected the families with whom they 
would work. This selecStion was made on the basis of need and the 
desire of the families to receive help. Each aide works with 
approximately 40 families. In addition to this work they also have 
some opportunities to teach groups of homemakers not enrolled in 
the Expanded Foods and Nutrition Program. 

.Hie -Extension home economist in each county has the responsi- 
bility of training and supervising the aides. The heme economists 
received training on the program prior to its iirplementation in the 
various counties. 

The aides received seven days training prior to their first 
visit with the families. This training was given by the home 
economists and other resource people in each county. 

The aides are required to come to the county Extension office 
twice each month. One of these visits is for a conference with 
the home economist. Hie purpose of this conference is to review 
work being done and any problems that might exist. The otfe. r visit 
is for training. The aides meet as a group for this training. As 
has been stated before, this training is primarily in .the area of 
nutrition. 



After each tralni^, „eti:^ the aides utilize «hat the, have 
leaded during their visits with the f^lUs for the follovin, 
-nth. Bach »„th lessens are learned ,y the aides and they i„ 
tun, teach th«, to the io^rs on an individual basis 

11» aides write logs en each visit after they leave the h™e 
fa^lies receive approxi^tely two hours training ^ 
-aes each »nth en a „gularly scheduled basis. aides ^ wor. 
. Of 100 hours per .nth. rHey wor)c on a two-wee. pay 



period. 



Choctaw County 

Ih. Branded Foods and torition Program basically operates the 
s«« „ aoctaw county as was «,lai„ed for the State of «ssissippi 

At the present there a« three aides worUng with 120 faMlies'. 
All Of these are low income families.- 

Ihe program was begun in Chocta. County in Febn«ry, 1969. At 

t^t five aides .re e^ioyed. Since then one aide .ved out 

Of the county and one other aide works in a local factory, l^e 

reroaaning three aides have been workincr in i-ho 

^ . . ■ wrjcing in the program since its 

oeguuung. 

A Significant part of this p„gra„ ^ ^ ^ 
^ t^X.^. Ihere *as been a definite i^„..^t in each of 
these a^des. ,he writer feels that, while this i, „ot the pri»„y 

P>npose of the program, it is iirortant n,«, ^ • 

'^"»t. lliey receive valuable ... 
training and experience while working with the families. 

11>e aides have received trainino «n*»^ 

ivea training on the same basis as e)q)lained- 

in the Sute .program. 
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As has already been mentioned, the aides write logs after 
leaving the homes after each visit. Samples of these logs are 
included in Appendix B. 

The aides seem to enjoy their work and arc, in fact, rather 
enthusiastic about it. 

While the salaries received by the aides are small compared to 
professional workers it does give them an qpportunit)- to improve 
their standard of living. They receive $1.60 per hour for 100 hours 
per month. They also receive $16 per month as a travel allovvance. 
This gives them part-time employment with an income of $176 per 
month. 

The major part of the educational work in the Foods and 
J*itrition Program is done through demonstration. The aides learn, - ^ 
during their training sessions, hw to prepare meals and do other 
things which are directly connected with foods and nutrition; They 
present this information to the homemakers by actually cooking a 
meal and showing them step-by-step how it is done. 

The foods and nutrition work is primarily based on the proper 
use of the ••basic four food groups^'. The correct number of servings 
should be eaten from each of these four groups each day for a 
balanced diet. 

Giidelines by which the aides should be selected were developed 
on the state level. A copy of these guidelines may be found in 
Appendix C. The guidelines were followed as nearly as possible in 
selecting the aides in Choctaw County. 

.The aides in Choctaw County range from 28 to 47 years of age. 
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The educational level is from that of an eighth grade education 
to a high school graduate. 

The aides work with families of their own neighborhood. This 
is an advantage to the aides .and the families in that they knew each 
other from the beginning. These aides often work more than the 
allotted 100 hours each month, even though they receive no pay for 
overtijne. 

The three aides working in C3ioctaw County are Negroes. All of 
the families on the program are Negro families. 

The families who receive training seem to ^preciate the pro- 
gram and, in most cases, are eager to learn. 



CHAFIER III 
RESriEW OF LIHiRATURE 

the purpose of this chapter is to present literature and 
research findings relative to the Extension Aide Program and to this 
stud^. Published and ui^ublishcd literature was reviewed in order 
to beccns familiar with, and to acquire understanding of, infer- 
Mtion relating to this studjr. 

The trend to use nci^>rofessionals has been evident in a variet/ 

of oxganizations. In fact, Maiy Dublin Deyserling, Director of 

Wcnen*s Bureau, U. S* Department of Labor said: 

One of the important developments we can anticipate 
in the years ahead will be the more intensive analysis 
of how the nonprofessional aspects of many professional 
jobs can effectively be assumed by persons less highly 
trained, tmder adequate s^)ervision. This will be 
especially true in 'the health fields, teaching and 
social work fields, and m the field of home economics. (8) 

Various writers have written about the several aspects of 

poverty; what it is— where it is—and hew to work with the people 

who are in it. Michael Harrington in his book *1he Other American", 

noted characteristics associated with poverty— fatalism, pessimism, 

apathy, defeat, alienation— and teimed them collectively the "culture 

of poverty." (5) 

Another writer, suggests that Harrington's concept presents a 
one-sided picture of the poor. He said he would "rather talk about 
different low income cultures that include many values and behavior 
patterns ."(10) 
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The latter definition suggests that one might think of poverty 
in terms of a "social system or systems." Sorokin identified the 
significant element of social systems as "meaningful interaction of 
two or more human individuals by v,iiidi one parly tangibly influences 
the overt actions or the state of mind of the other." (15) Based on 
this, we might think of the entire arena of poverty as a "social 
system" but just as correctly we might identify certain sections or 
elements in the arena as social systems in their own right. Society 
is filled with a multitude of "social systems" in which individuals 
seek to find status, roles, rights, and objectives (purposes) in 
daily living and by means of vdiidi they fulfill the inperatives of 

being persons . (9) 

The concept of social systans has inportant ijiplications for 
Ejctension workers and other educators or change agents . Beavers 
said, "The educator must adjust educational programs to the way of 
life of the various sub-cultures he is trying to readi. To be an 
effective planner, he must have scms knowledge of the home life and 
aspirations of families. "(1) Stated another way the educator must 
understand the social system within i^ich he is conducting education- 
al programs. , . . • 

The Cooperative Extension Service has a long history of develop- 
ing programs with people "where th^ are." Nevertheless, there is 
some feeling that communication between professional trained Exten- 
sion workers (college graduates) and the disadvantaged are not 
always as effective as possible. This alleged difficulty might be 
explained by the fact that communication between any two social 
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systems is more difficult than it is idthin the system. Smith, in 
his book, "Communication and Culture", states, "Connnunication across 
group boundaries runs the danger-aside from sheer language diffi- 
culties--of being blocked by differential rules for the ordering of 
speech and thought." (12) 

Sollie and Linder in their paper "Creating and Using Systemic 
Links Aaong Low Income Families" said: 

Various systems in American society exist in a 
structural hierarchy, and ccinmuaication between th»se 
systdBS represent an uptvard and/or davnward flow of 
symbols such that sender and receiver do not always 
con»nunicate effectively. Therefore, when members of 
one system, e.g. , Cooperative Extension Service 
attenpt to consnunicate with members of another system. 
e.g. , the poor, with the objective of bringing about 
b^yioral changes there is a strong probability that 
the level of change desired by the system initiating 
comnunication will not be achieved. 

This failure cannot all be explained in tenns 
of comnunication phenanena, perhaps, but it seems 
reasonable to assume that if consnunication between 
two dissimilar systems can be improved the proba- 
greaSr (14) change will occur should be 

Since the noi5)rofessionals or aides were selected from among the 
disadvantaged they are able to serve as systemic links or to bridge 
the gap between the two social systems (Extension heme economists 
and disadvantaged families) . 

Saul A. Silverman in his article, "Subprofessionals in Exten- 
sion?", states: 

We are beginning to see an enormous need for 
more personnel if we are to reverse the horrors of 
|»overlty and that the concept of the subprofessional 
is a brilliant prospect for providing many such 
needed personnel. There are two potential outcomes 
from enploying subprofessionals: (1) the contribution 
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he can make in helping clientele and (2) the enormous 
help that comes to the subprofessional in tlie process 
of his working in a particular program. (H J 

The following by Mr. Silverman is another interesting and im- 
portant point in utilizing subprofessionals; 

The great problem in the utilization of the sub- 
professional is just as much in the professional as . 
it is in the subprofessional. It doesn't make any 
difference if we're talking about the professional 
county agent or home economist, professional social 
worker, a professional teacher of English, a nurse, or 
TdireJtor of mental health. There are certain prob- 
lems that all professionals are facing: a certain 
level of threat-ability (i.e., that the professional 
will be out-coroeted and replaced; that many of tne 
skills he possesses and identifies with professional 
pride are not that difficult to learn). We are in 
such a drastic sbcial change that professionals in all 
helping services have to change-the professional has 
to learn.to move over, to redefine his role.^ And^e 
must give up his need for role identity in the part 
of the role that can be transmitted to the sub- 
professional . (11) 

Injthe Foreward of the 1969 Yearbook of Agriculture, Secretar)- 
of Agriculture Clifford M. Hardin wrote: . 

■ When inadequate buying power is combined over a 
lone period of time with inadequate knowledge of how 
to select and prepare food for good nutrition, poor 
nutrition becomes almost inevitable. 

And from poor nutrition, in turn, there often 
stems debility and listlessness , with, inability to 
ffet and keep a responsible job,. or to .profit suf- 
ficiently by education and training, or to strive 
in a meaningful way for self- improvement. 

This is a vicious circle. It is vital that 
this circle be decisively broken. (4) 

An evaluation of the Expanded Foods and Nutrition Program was 
Bade in Louisiana in 1969.(6) This evaluation was done after the 
program had been in prpces^ for eight weeks; The study included 
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over SOO farailies from 31 parishes who were participating in the pro- 
gram. The families were selected by a random sample. 

The objective of the evaluation was to determine the change in 
nutritional habits of the families. This information was obtained by 
determining the number of servings of the basic four food groups each 
family was receiving at the beginning of the program and at the end 
of the eight-week period. 

Thirty- three percent of the families had the correct number of 
servings of milk -at the beginning of the program. Eight weeks later 
53 percent reported having the correct number of servings. 

Eighty percent of the families were receiving two or more 
servings of meat at the beginning of the program. Eighty-nine per- 
cent were receiving two or more servings at the end of the eight-week 
period. 

Only 8 percent were receiving the correct number of servings of 
the vegetable and fruit group in the. beginning. TWenty- three percent* 
were receiving the correct amount at the end of the eight weeks . 

There was an- increase in consumption of the bread and cereal 
groiq) from 38 percent to 47 percent. 

In this study the greatest percent change as a result of the 
program was in the increased use of milk and milk procJucts. 

The next largest change was in the use of the vegetable and 
fruit grotqp. The increase here was 15 percent. 

There was a 9 percent increase in both the meat and bread and 
cereal groi5)s . ' 
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A. further study was made with- these same families to determine 
changes made in the use of tlie basic four food groups according to 
incOTie, education and residence. 

A brief summaiy of this study is as follavs: 
In^: The incomes were broken into increments of $1,000. This 
ranged from less than $1,000 to $5,000, 

In general, tlie families with the higher incomes had more 
adequate diets before and after the eight-week program. Ihe group 
with incomes from $3,000 to $3,999 made the greatest percentage 
change in their use of the basic four food groups. However, all in- 
come groups made some progress regardless of income. _ 

It should be noted that 36 percent of the families in the 
Louisiana study had annual incomes of above $3,000 which is above 
the poverty level or low income group. It should be noted further 
that the Expanded Foods and Nutrition Program was designed primarily 
for low income families. 

If only the low income families had been studied, in measuring 
the effect of income on percentage change in the use of the basic 
four food groups, the results would have been different. Of this 
group, the greatest percentage change was made by the "$1,000 to 
$1,999 income group in the use of milk, vegetable/fruit and bread/ 
cereal food groups. In the use of meat the greatest percentage 
change was made by the $2,000 to $2,999 income group. 
Education; The educational level of the homemakers in the study was 
measured from no education to those who had finished high school. 
The group with no education made a greater percentage change in the 
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use--af^ the milk and bread/cereal group. Hie next greatest percentage 
change occurred with those who had finished high school. It appeared 
that those with less education were about as likely to have an 

- T 

adequate amount of meat as those with a higher educational level. 

When the homemakers were divided according to their educational 
attainment, it was found that those with no education were less 
likely to have made changes in the use of the vegetable and fruit 
group. 

Overall, the group with no education or litTile education made 
the greatest percentage change in their use of the basic four food 
groups « 

Residence : Rural fam homemakers made the most progress in the 
proportion having an adequate diet, as a result of the eight -weeks 
program, than either the rural nonfarm or urban homemakers. 



CHAPTER IV 



RESEARCH PROCEDURE 

Hie data used in this study were collected through the use of an 
instrument designed by the Economic Research Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The instrument is composed of three pages 
of data. See i^pendix D for sample copies . The face data obtained 
through the use -of this instrument are used throughout this study 
to show the general situation of the families being studied. Other 
data obtained were used to determine change- and progress made in the 
eating habits or dietary levels of the families being studied. 

The population for this study is conposed of 100 low income 
families. These are all the families who have participe^ted in the 
Branded Foods and Nutrition Program in Choctaw County for one year. 
The period of study is from March, 1969 to March, 1970. As has been 
stated before, the program was started^m"February, 1969. 

The aides, through personal interviews, collected the data for 
this study. They were given instructions before th^ began collec- 
ting the data. They also participated in- a practice session by 
collecting the data from each other. 

The data presented in this study, with the exception of income 
and some of the face data, were collected for three different 
periods. The three periods were March, 1969 (at the beginning of the 
program), September, 1969 and March, 1970. The average monthly in- 
cone was obtained for two periods, March, 1969 and March, 1970. 
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Each item on the forms used in this study was coded for IBM 

tabulation. The tabulations and machine operations were perfonned on 

the IBM equipment in the Data Processing Center at Mississippi State 

University. -^-^ 

Chi Square was used to determine the significance of the changes 

in the dietary levels of the families in the study. 



CHAPTER V 
PRESENTATION OF ANALYSIS OF DATA 

The educational level of the homemakers ranged from less than 
seven years of fonnal schooling to 12 years." Thirty-four had finish- 
ed the sixth grade or less, 30 had finished the seventh or eighth 
grade, 20 had finished either the ninth or tenth grade, and 15 had 
finished the eleventh or twelfth grade. 

The average size of the families at the beginning of the program 

was 4.6 menibers. ' 
Ninety of the 100 families «ere receiving donated foods. ' 

mnety-siic of them reported having home gardens. 

Six of the families lived less than one mile frcm a store vhere 
th^ could purchase groceries and supplies. Sixty-nine lived more 
th». one mile and less than five miles from a store. .TWenty-five 
^ lived »,re than five miles from a stoA. toly 17 said they shopped 
^ regularly at a supeiroarket. 

Forty-one of the 100 families did not have their own trans- 

portation. 

Ninety-three families own their own home. Most of these hones. 

are in very poor condition. 

Thirty-five of the families are rural nonfam and 65 are 

farmers. 

The average monthly incoK of the families i^March, 1970 was 



.$98.94. 
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The educational level of the homemakers being studied is shoivn 
to be quite low. Thirty-four percent had a sixth grade education or 
less and 64 percent had an eighth grade education or less. Only 15 
percent finished the eleventh or twelfth grade. None of the home- 
makers had any college work. Enployment opportunities, particularly 
for women with low educational levels, are veiy limited in rural 
areas. 

Table 1. Average monthly income in 1969 and 1970 for Expanded Foods 
and Nutrition Program families by educational level of 



homemakers, Choctaw County, Mississippi. 

Years of School Canpleted 



Year 



4 or : 

less ; S - 6 ; 7 - 8 ; 9 - 10 ; 11 - 12; Ave rage 
"Dollars 



1969 83.30 76.10 78.20 92.60 106.00 85.27 

1970 87.30 90.10 85.00 98.80 147.30 98.94 

— — - — -——Number 

Families 8 26 30 ""^1 15 

In discussing average monthly income, it is well to remember 
that the data are related to the homemakers and in most cases they 
are not the primary wage earners. In man/ cases, there may be two 
or more wage earners in the family. -Ihe monthly family income for 
1969 ranged from $78.20 for families i^ere the homemaker had finished 
either the seventh or eighth grade to $106 for those who had finished 
three or four years of school. 

From the eighth through the twelfth grades the family incomes 
increased consistently with the increase in number of school years 
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conpleted. For those homemakers ivho had completed the eighth grade 
or less, the incomes vere in reverse. However, the difference was 
very small. This difference can possibly be explained as a mere 
chance distribution. 

Average monthly incanes for 1970 follow much the same pattern as 
for 1969. There was an overall increase of $13.67 in family income 
from March, 1969 to March, 1970. 

Monthly food expenditures as a percentage of average Uionthly 
income ranged from 35.4 percent in September, 1969 to 38.6 percent in 
March, 1969. The highest percentage in March, 1969 and 1970 is. for 
the groip having the lowest average inccMne. This is perhaps as 
would be e^qpected. The reversal" for September, 1969 may be due to 
percent consuiiption in both March and September of 1969 being 
figured against 1969 average income and this income or number of 
family meiribers may not have been the same in both months. Table 2. 

Table 2. Monthly food expenditures as a percentage of average 

monthly income for &q)anded Foods and Nutrition Program 
families by educational level of homemaker, Choctaw County, 
Mississippi, March, 1969, September, 1969 and March, 1970. 





: Years of School completed 




: 4 or : : : : : 


Period 


: less : 5 - 6 : 7 - 8 : 9 - 10 : 11 - 12: Average 



— Percent 
* 



March, 1969^^ 45.5 43.0 34.8 42.4 36.8 38.6 
September, 1969^^ 40.6 35.3 34.1 35.9 49.1 35.4 
March, 1970^'' 45.6 40.3 -34.9 40.5 25.4 36.1 



1/ Based on 1969 monthly income. 
2j Based' on 1970 monthly inccine. 
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The average of about 35 percent of monthly income spent for food is 
much higher than the 16. S percent national average reported for the 
first quarter of 1970, National Food Situation, Economic Research 
Seivice, USDA, May, 1970. One vould think that percentage of incoine 
spent for food would be logically a function of income level as a 
certain food intake is essential for survival. 

Disregarding income levels above $3,000 (there are only three 
families in this class) the higher the income level, the smaller the 
proportion of the income was used for food. In regard to this 
classification, families were grouped or assigned to income level 
classes by 1969 income. This means that the same family may or may 
not have belonged in the same income level class in 1970 if income 
had changed greatly. Also, percentage of income spent for food in 
March and September, 1969 is based on average annual monthly, income 
for 1969. Ihis income may have varied between the two months con- 
sidered but both are percentages of the same figure. Table 3. 

Data in Tables 4 through 6 are in texms of percent receiving the 
reconmended number of servings and not average number of servings. 
As the reconmended nunber of servings of milk and meat is two per 
day, excess servings can have a greater range and a few well in 
excess of the reconmended could weigh on average greatly \^ere the 
number of observations is small. 

Early in the program, March, 1969, Table 4 shows that only 23 
percent of the families had a reconmended diet so far as vegetables 
and fruit are concerned to a hi^ of 76 percent receiving the meat 
recoanfended. The adequacy of the diet increased steadily for the 
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Table 3. Monthly food expenditures as a percentage of average 

monthly incon;e for Expanded Foods and Nutrition Program 
families by income level, Oioctaw County, Mississippi, 
March, 1969, Septeihber, 1969 and March, 1970. 



Survey Month 



Income Level 
Under :§i,000:$2,000:55,000:i>4,uOO:Average 
$ 1 .000 ; - 1 , 999 : - 2 ,999 ; - 5 . 999 : - 4 . 999 : or total 
... --Number - 



Families 



March, 1969^^ 



1/ 



September, 1969^' 
March, 197oi/ • 



58 



32 



100 



7 2 1 

Percent 

37.5 44.4 20.9 47.2 66.7 38.6 

42.1 36.9 26.7 21.0 20 J) - 35.4 

35.2 40.8 23.5 65.4 21.4 36.1 



1/ Based on 1969 monthly income. 
2/ Based on 1970 monthly income. 



periods. In March, 1970, 55 percent were receiving the reconroended 
amounts of vegetables and fruit. Over 73 percent were receiving 
the recomnended amounts of milk and bread and cereals. Eighty-seven 
percent were getting the proper amounts of meat. 

Table 4. Percentage of Expanded Foods and Nutrition Program families 
receiving recoimended nunber of servings of four basic food 
gtonjps by month of survey, Choctaw County, Mississippi, 
March, 1969, September, 1969 and March, 1970. 







^^onth of survey 




Food Group 


: Marcn 
: 1969 


: September : 
: 1969 


March 
1970 










Milk 


41.0 


59.0 


73.0 


Meat 


76.0 


74.0 


87.0 


Bread and cereal 


52.0 


74.0 


79.0 


Vesetables and fruit 


23.0 


42.0 


55.0 



ERIC 



There is no trend in this study to indicate that educational 
level of the homemakers influenced adequacy of diets or tliat those 
with higher educational levels profited more by the training received. 
In March, 1969 none of the homemakers with the highest levels of 
education received the jnost adequate number of servings or the most 
adequate diet. In only one case was the family of the homemnker with 
the lavest educational level poorest fed. In March, 1970 a smaller 
percentage of the low educational level homemaker's families received 
proper servings, of the milk, bread and cereal and vegetable and fruit 
groups. The families of the best educated homemakers were not those 
with the highest dietary level. Table 5. 



Table S. Percentage of Expanded Foods and Nutrition Program families 
receiving reconsnended number of servings of the four basic 
food groips by educational level of homemakers, Choctaw 
County, Mississippi, for the periods of March, 1969, 
September, 1969 and March, 1970. 



Educational Level 



Period 


9 
• 

:Food Group 


:4or: 
:less: 


• 

5-6 : 


7-8 : 


• 

9-10:11-12 














March 
1969 


Milk 
Meat 

Bread § Cereals 
Vegetables § Fruit 


37.5 
62.5 
87.5 
37.5 


53.8 
80.8 
50.0 
26.9 


40.0 
76.7 
56.7 
16.7 


33.4 
71.4 
42.8 
19.0 


33.3 
80.0 
40.0 
26.7 


September 
1969 


Milk i 
Meat ] 
Bread § £ereals 
Vegetables § Fruit 


12.5 
7S.0 
70.0 
12.5 


61.5 
65.4 
73.1 
46.2 


73.3 
73.3 
86.7 
66.7 


57.1 
86.7 
66.7 
28.6 


53.3 
73.3 
60.0 
20.0 


March 
1970 


Milk 
Meat 

Bread § Cereals 
Vegetables § Fruit 


50.0 
87.5 
50.0 
12.5 


76.9 
88.5 
84.6 
61.5 


80.0 
93.3 
90.0 
60.0 


76.2 
85.7 
76.1 
61.9 


60.0 
70.0 
66.7 
46.7 
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Based on change in percentage receiving recoiimended servings of 
the four food groups from March, 1969 to March, 1970, in no case did 
a single educational level group make the highest increase for more 
than one food group. In no case did the group where the homenaker 
had the highest educational level lead in percentage change. 

These findings indicate that the training is conducted at a 
level that can be readily understood by ejich-educational level of 
the gro'jp being studied. For information on number of families in 
each catagory see Appendix D, Table 4. _^ 

Disregarding those with incomes of $3,000 or more (only three 
in this group) families with incomes of under $1,000 received more 
adequate diets than those with higher incomes. A higher percentage 
of these ssme families received the reconniended number of servings 
of each of the food groups in March, 1970. They also led in number 
of servings in both March and September of 1969 with the exception 
of the meat groi^). Table 6. » 
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Table 6 Percentage of Expanded Foods and Nutrition Program families 
Table 6. ^^rcenr g ^^^^^ ^^^^^ gervings of four basic food 

SoSs by family income level, Choctaw County Mississippi, 
for the periods of March, 1969, September, 1969 and 
March, 1970. 

In come Level _ 
:Under : $1000 : $2UUU : :>oUUU : $4UUU 
Period :Food Group :$3000:-1999:-2999:-5999:-4999 



CHAPTER VI 
SIJ^MARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Summary 

This study was designed to deteimine changes in the dietary 
levels of families participating in the E^anded Foods and Nutrition 

i 

Program in Choctaw County, Mississippi. This program is being used 
by the Cooperative Extension Service as a new approach in providing 
education among the hard-to-reach, low income famlies. 

The primary objective of the program is to raise the dietary 
levels of the families-participating in it. Major emphasis has been 
placed on more and better use of donated foods and wise use of a 
limited income for food purchases. One hundred families in Choctaw 
County, Mississippi were included in this study. This includes all 
of the families who had participated in the Foods and Nutrition 
Program for one year (Nlarch, 1969 to March, 1970). Ninety percent 
of these families receive donated foods. The average family income 
was $98.94 per month in March, 1970. The average size of the 
families in March, 1969 was 4.6. 

The educational work was done through the use of nonprofessional 
people. These nonprofessionals were known as "aides*' in the Expanded 
Foods and Nutrition Program. A great deal has been said about the 
use. of nonprofessionals in various fields during the past few years. 
It seems that the use of aides, according to studies that have been 
made, .has been successful in expanding and strengthening program 
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efforts for tlie disadvantaged. All indications are that there is a 
trend to\^rard the use of nonprofessional people, not only by the 
Cooperative Extension Service, but by other agencies as well. 

The specific objectives of this study were: (1) to determine 
changes in dietary levels of families on the Expanded Foods and- 
Nutrition Program after one year of participation in the program, 
(2) to determine the influence of education on changes made in 
dietary levels, and (3) to determine the influence of income on 
changes made in dietary levels. 

At the beginning of the program, each family was checked to 
determine "their use of the basic four food groups. Two more checks ' 
were made during the year, one at the first six month period and 
another at the end of the first year. This was to detemine changes 
made. The adequacy of the diets increased steadily for the periods. 
In March, 1969, 41 percent of the families were receiving an .adequate 
amount- of milk conpared-to 59 percent in September, 1969. At the 
end of the first year, 73 percent of the families were receiving the 
proper amount of milk. Seventy-six percent of the families were 
receiving the proper amount of meat at the beginning of the program 
canpared to 87 percent one year later. Of the bread and cereal food 
group, 52 percent of the families were receiving the correct amount 
at the beginning of the program. Seventy-nine percent were receiving 
the proper amount after one year. Only 23 percent of the families 
•were eating the right amount of vegetables and fruit at the begin- 
ning of the program. This had increased to 55 percent at the end 
of one year. The change observed is highly significant. 
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Of the 100 families, -34 percent had a sixth grade education or 
less and 64 percent had conpleted the eighth grade or less. Only 
15 percent had finished either the eleventh or twelfth grades. .None 
of the homemakers had finished more than the twelfth grade. 

There was no indication in this study that educational level of 
homemakers influenced the change in the adequacy of the family. diets. 
The families of the best educated homemakers did not make the 
greatest change in dietary levels. In no case did a single 
educational level group make the highest increase for more than one 
food group. 

It should be noted that this program was designed for homemakers 
vdth low educational levels. This probably accounts for the in- 
significance of the educational levels on changes made in the 

dietary levels of the families. 

Approximately 35 percent of the income of the families in this 
study was spent for food. This is double the national average for 
family food expenditure. However, the low monthly income of these 
families accounts fpr this difference. One would think that 
percentage of income spent for food would logically be a function 
of income level as a certain food intake is essential for survival. 

Of the 100 families being studied 97 percent .had annual incomes 
of less than $3,000. A greater percentage change in dietary levels 
was made with the families having an annual incone of $1,000 or 
less. The next greatest diange was with those families having an 
annual income of from $1,000 to $2,000. 
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These results arc probably due to the large number of these 
families who received donated foods and made more adequate use of 
them by having participated in this educational program. 

The results of this study correspond very closely with a 
similar study made in Louisiana. In the Louisiana study there was 
a significant change in the dietary levels of the families. The 
educational level had little effect on the changes. The greatest 
percentage change was not made with the families having the higher 
income levels. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions are based on the analysis and inter- 
pretation of the data obtained in this study of the E:q)anded Foods 
and Nutrition Program in Choctaw County, Mississippi. 

1. The Foods and Nutrition Program in Choctaw County has 
been successful in raising the dietary levels of the 
families participating in the program. 

2. Nonprofessionals can be used successfully in expanding 
and strengthening programs for the disadvantaged and 
the hard-to-reach population. 

3. Low income, hard-to-reach families are 6ager to learn 
and to receive help through educational programs vdien 
presented on a level which they can conprehend. 

4. Homemakers of low educational levels can learn the 
iji5>ortance of proper nutrition for their families 
and how to improve their dietary levels when taught 
on a level which they can conprehend. 



5. Families \>dth low incomes who receive donated foods 
can iroprove their dietary levels. 



} 
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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this s.tudy was to determine changes made in the 
dietaiy levels of families participating in the Expanded Foods and 
Nutrition Program in C3ioctaw County, Mississippi. 

This new program was initiated in Febniary, 1969. It is being 
carried out by the Cooperative Extension Senrice. The program is 
designed- to bring -about improvements mainly in the area of foods and 
nutrition for low income, hard-to-reach families. 

The educational work is being done through the use of non- 
professionals . These nonprofessionals are known as "aides". These 
aides are trained in each county by the hcxne economist. The aides, 
in turn, teach the homeraakers on an individual basis through home 
visits. 
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Information for this study v;as gathered from 100 families . 
These were all the families who had participated in the Foods and 
Nutrition Program in Choctaw County for one year. The first data 
were collected in March, 1969. The same. instrument was used to 
collect the data in September, 1969 and in March, 1970. The aides 
collected the data from each homemaker through personal interviews. 

The families' consumption of the basic four food groups was 
used to deteiraine the dietary levels. for each of the three periods. 

This study indicates that definite progress was made during the 
year. There was a significant increase in the use of the basic four 
food groups by the families. 

There was no indication in this study that educational level of 
the homemakers influenced the change in the adequancy of the family 
diets. The families of the best educated homemakers did not make 

greatest change in dietary levels. In no case did" a single 
educational level group make the highest increase for more than one 
food group. None of the homemakers had an educational level of above 
the twelfth grade. 

The program was designed for homemakers with low educational 
levels. This probably accounts for the insignificance of the 
educational levels on changes made in the dietary levels of the 
families . 

Hie greatest increase in the use of the basic four groups, 
was made among the families having the lowest incomes. Ninety per- 
cent of the study families received donated foods. This means that 
these families had a certain amount of food on hand regardless of 



their food purchasing power. TTiese donated foods included some of 
each of the basic four food groups. 
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everyday eat foods from each group 

EAT OTHE?. FOODS AS NEEDED TO ROUND OUT MEALS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE'Cwsumer and Maiketing Seivice^Agiicultuial Reseafch Seivice* July 1966 



r<« aU k| <W SvfWMWaJtM OuraawMt. U5. Uuwmwx hmimt OUk«. WmIhinpm. DC itOl .ttrntKUt » oM. IM fM SI 11 CAMS JJ 



-^^ f. ''-^^-'^•"^-fr'iiriii ■»[ 
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SOME 

EVERYONE 




or mort 
SERVINGS 




or mort 

SERVINGS 




or mort 
SERVINGS 



1$. 



MILK OROUl* T L 

COUNT AS A SERVING 1 CUP Lj^OF MILK 

ChiUmn undtr 9— QC7 »o Adult* QC? or won 

Children 9-n C>C70 o»inor« PrcgnonI Wotntn-OO C7 ormor* 

Tttiwgtn OOO^ wwrt Nwrjing Mothers— QOOC? or mort 

ChtcM can bt ustd for part of the MILK 

MBAT OROUl* 

COUNT AS A SERVING 2 OR 3 OUNCES OF COOKED LEAN MEAT, 
POULTRY OR FISH SUCH AS 






A HAMBURGER OR A CHICKEN LEG . OR A FISH 
ALSO-2 EGGS O O ~ . 

OR 1 CUP COOKED DRY BEANS OR PEAS 
OR 4 TABLESPOONS //// PEANUT BUHER § 

VKOBTABLC-PRUST OROUl* 

COUNT AS A SERVING '/j CUP ^p7(RAW OR COOKED) 
OR 1 PORTION SUCH AS 



OR 



OR 




BRKAO-CBRBAL GROUl* (WHOLE GRAIN OR ENRICHED) 

COUNT AS A SERVING ' _ 

1 SLICE OF BREAD OR 1 BISCUIT Q 

OR 1 OUN CE REA DY -TO-EAT CERE AL 

OR V4 CUP TO CUP^^ COOKED CEREAL, 

CORNMEAL, GRITS, MACARONI, RICE, OR SPAGHETTI 




EAT OTHKR FOODS AS NEEDED TO ROUND OLTTIIK M EAI.S 
Ui. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE •Consumer and Maiketinf Service* Agricultural Resea«ch Service* July 1966 
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/^pendix B contains sample copies of logs written by each aide 
who works in the Expanded Foods and Nutrition Program in Choctaw 
County. 

These sanples were copied verbatim as written by the aides. 
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June 10, 1970, 1 hr., Rt. 1, Box , French Canp 



She was washing dishes when I arrived. I noticed on my way in 
she had cleaned some on the yards. She mentioned about the Jork she 
had to do to get every thing straighten out. They have moved in a 
new house that they build about a month ago. 

I gave her a recipe for instant potato cheese salad and a 
packet of kool-aid. She asked me to read it for her. She did all 
of the measuring for both recipes. She thought this was a veiy good 
recipe for the potatoes and apple punch for her family didn't like 
the apple juice to much in this way they will drink it because they 
like kool-aid. I stressed the Vitamin (A) and (C) they will get. 
Will give the bodies more energy. 

We did a breakfast menu. Oat meal with milk and sugar. Cheese 
toast, scramble eggs, milk.and orange juice. They are getting 
conmodities. She said she did the recipe on the peanut butter pie 
it was very good. I told her to try as many as she possible could 
because this would be a help to her preparing and planning meals 
for her family. 



,ERLC, 



itaiL*;.a^Vff.A'>>A-».->yf. ;..^,>,w.^- ■ ^.^.^ . 
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June 4, .1970, 2 1/2 hrs., Rt. 2, Ackeiman 

I again worked in the home of Miss McVfullen. She was cooking 
dinner when I arrived, I told her the purpose of rny visit and what 

r 

we were suppose to be doing she seemed surprised when I told her 
about the delicious potato salad that has been made using the 
instant potatoes . She did not believe that a good salad could 
be made from the instant potatoes . After we had finished and 
Miss McMullen and her sister sampled the salad they both agreed that 
this salad was just as good as any other salad. They both was very 
glad to learn how this was done. 

We set the next visit, the house was clean. They have also 
bought a gas stove and rid of the wood stove. 



SI 

June 17, 1970, 2 1/2 hrs., Rt. 2, McCool 

I visit Emesteen this morning. She had just finish her morning 
house work and she wanted to get right to work. We made the apple 
punch also the bean salad. She was very please as' well as surprise 
at them both. She told me about how she have been using these 
foods since this program. She said she even uses the flour to bake 
her cakes and pies. We planned this menu, bean salad, apple pui]ch, 
com bread, meat loaf, prune pies. She have did quite a bit of 
« iji5)rovement in her cooking. She have learn how to use the foods 
in many ways . Her family like the chicken salad, the children was 
gone away from home to play* 
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Suggested Criteria for Use in Selection of Extension Aides 

Check Sheet Following Interview 

1. Be within a preferred age range, 30-60 years. 

2. Have a health certificate on file with application. 

3. Have transporation or access to it. 

4. Have telephone or access to it. 

5. Be able to arrange home and/or work schedule in order to 
devote time to the job. 

6. Be a resident of the neighborhood in which she will wrk. 

7. Have a favorable attitude toward keeping records and 
reports . 

8. Be a neat and clean homemaker. 

9. Have emotional maturity. 

10. Shows interest in helping others. 

11. Shows a willingness to learn. 

.12. Appears to believe that others can learn. 

13. Appears to have confidence in oneself. 

14. Appears willing to accept supervision and training. 
15. Has a cheerful disposition. 

16. Will be dependable. 

17. Have the ability to talk easily with others. 

18. Have the ability to talk with different age groups in 

~ the family. 

19. Be respected in the community. 

20. Seems able to help families identify and e:q)ress their 
needs . 

21. " Be able to adapt materials to meet the needs of the family 



^ 22. Accepts the fact the information concerning the family is 
confidential • 
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EXPANDED FOODS AND NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM QffiCK LIST 

FOR Ha^IEM\KER 



Situation 

1. Average monthly family income 1969___ 1970 • 

2. Average monthly family expenditures for food March 1969_ 
Septenber 1969 , March 1970 . 

3. Percent of monthly family incon« spent for food March 1969. 
September 1969 , March 1970 • 

4. Home Garden Cied) . (No). 



^ J *«««c Eligible but not receiving food 

5. Receives food stamps - txigioic 

starts • 

J r Jo Eliffible but not receiving 

6. Receives donated foods - tiigioxe u 

donated foods _• 

■7. Buys ..ost of food at supermarket ■ ' Buys most of food at 

small local store ' • 

8. " Number of family members at home_ 

9*. Homemaker ate correct n^er of servings from food group: 

March September 

Milk — — 

Meat ~* 

Bread-cereals ■ 

Vegetables -fruit — -^^ 
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f—d 91^4 HutrHion Education Frvgrtni 
FAMILY RECORD -PART 1 
OESCRIPTIOH 



(1) Ftmily ID No. 
(•) Htme 

(b) Stwtt J_ 

(c) City 



(d) State. 



□ C3 nonfarm C3 Farm 
(2) (•) Date of first visit: 



(b) Date record completed: 



(3) Family en welfare (other than donated fdod* ^nd 
food stamps): C^'Ves fJ^Mo 

(4) Family recetvinc food a^^ittance wi recuUi baaia 
(other than don»ied food% and food stamps) 

CZYe. CZNo 
'(5) F«ni«y jtets tome food from home fSfden 



FAMILY MCMSCnt 
irmST MAMC) 
It) 


AGC 

vas. 

(7) 


sex 


c»<ec« ir • vet • 


(a) 


FCMAkS 

it) 


not 


maO •C**00t. W*iC*4 






































































































































(NO* OF MCMacns i 

TOTALS 


^M0§ 











(fl) NIGNCST GMAOC IN SCHOOL COM^LCTCO av MOMCMAKCN. 



in NOMC: 

(•) o«Nca 

CP RCNTCR Oa TENANT 
f} ttONTNLV ^AVMCNT 



lia) INSIOC NOMSC TNCaC IS: 

!•» QJ cLCCTatciTv ui □ Faccxcn 

l») [IlaUNNINGWATCa m C^COOKSTOVC 
(c» C7 «Ct 90X IS) C] OVCN 

le) [HRfFaiCfaAToa * mj [7>ot ^lati 



IIS) aUV MOST or FOOD ATi 

ui C)*t'^<*MAascT 

l») C.^ IMALL LOCAL STOMC 

lU) USOA MOC«AM IN AaC A: 
U) C300*<*TC0 FOOO 
Ik) [JjFOOOSTAiia 



FOOO SOU aces 




HOW USUALLY CCT TmCAC 


LSS* THAN 
1 MILS 

(•) 


MILS* 

m) 


Monc tman 

• MILS* 

"(«) 


WALK 
14) 


OWM CAM 
(•1 


auft OA TAlIt 

lit 


OTmSII 

(|) 


im sToac UN is) 
















lla) eONATCO FOOO CCNTCa 
















(Itl FOOOSTAMa 

ISSMANCC OFFICE 

















(20) Check for home naket: 

(•) Cj White (other than Spantsh^Amtncttn) 
0>) DN^tro 

(c) I I Spaniih'Amenon 

(d) □ Oriental 

(e) (□ Indian 
(£) C Other 



(21) Income last year for all family members. Include income from all sources* such as: 



Wa^es and salaries 

Social Security 



Pensions 



Welfare payments 
Insurance payments 
Veterans benefits 



Support from others 

If^come after expenses 
from business and farming 



CMgCK OMI: 



(•) CDtess than S 1.000 



O) CjSI.000- 1.999 
(c) CD $2,000 •2,999 



(d) n»»000 - 3.999 

(e) □$4,000-4.999 
(0 □ $5,000 and over 



(22) Aide 



(23) State No. 



(24) Unit No. 



(25) Family Record No. 



(Fill out for each family in unit as soon as possible and yearly thereafter. Keep in family file after 
review by Trainer-Agent) 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1. General data on Foods and Nutrition Program 

families by years of schooling corupleted by the 
homemaker, Choctaw County, Mississippi, March, 
1969. 



Years of Schooling Conplete'cr 



Item 


:4 or 

:less 


• 

: 5-6 


• 

: 7-8 


• • • 

: 9-10:11-12: Total 


Kurber 


8 


26 


30 


21 


IS 


100 


Receive donated foods 


8 . 


2S 


28 


17 


12 


90 


Have home garden 


7 


25 


29 


21 


14 


96 


Own home 


S 


22 


29 


19 


14 


89 


Rural nonf am 


6 


9 


6 


10 


4 


35 


Faxm 


2 


17 


24 


11 


11 


65 


Own auto 


4 


16 


15 


13 


11 


59 


Average family size 


4.1 


4.5 


4.3 


5.0 


5.0 


4.6 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2. Average monthly food expenditure of Foods and 

Nutrition Program families by educational level of 
honjemjilcer, Choctaw County, Mississippi, March, 
1969, Septenber, 1969, and March, 1970. 



Years of Sdioolmg completed 

4 or : I i ' j " 

less : 5 - 6 : 7 - 8 i 9 - 10:11 - 12; Total 



Month 



-Dollars- 



March, 1969 
September, 1969 
March, 1970 



27.20 


40.00 


32.20 


32.93 


26.70 


32.30 


38.00 


30.20 


29.70 


40.30 


37.90 


3S.69 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3. 



Average monthly food expenditures of Foods and 
Nutrition Program families by income level, 
Choctaw County, Mississippi, March, 1909, 
September, 1969 and March, 1970. 



Month 



March, 1969 
September, 1969 
March, 1970 



"income' Level 

Under: i;i,00u: i>2,uuu: ^:>,0uo: :>4,uuu: ~ 
1 nm. Ii^QQ: -2 ,999: -3.999: - 4.999; Total 



26790 ■ 40.60 44.90 135.00 200.00 32.93 
23.40 33.80 57.50 60.00 60.00 30.20 
28.40 42.40 52.30 85.00 30.00 35.69 
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APPENDIX TABLE 4. 



Number of Foods and Nutrition Program families ^ 
receiving reconimended number of sendngs of ths 
basic four food groups by educational level of the 
homemaker. Choctaiv Couniy, f-assissippi, for 
periods of March, 1969, September, 1969, and 
March, 1970. 







: hducationai Level 






;4 or: : : : : 


Period 


:Food Group 


:less: 5-6 : 7-8 :9-10:ll-12:Total 



Milk 

March ^^eat 

1969 Bread § Cereal 
Vegetable-^ Fruit 

Milk 

September Meat 

1969 Bread § Cereal 

Vegetable § Fruit 

Milk 

March Meat 

1970 Bread § Cereal 
Vegetable § Fruit 



3 


14 


12 


7 


5 


41 


S 


•21 


23 


15 


12 


76 


7 


13 


17 


9 


6 


52 


3 


7 


5 


4 


4 


23 


1 


16 


22 


12 


8 


59 


6 


17 


22 


18 


11 


74 


6 


19 


26 


14 


9 


74 


1 


. 12 


20 


6" 


3 


42 


4 


20 


24 


16 


9 


73 


7 


22 


28 


18 


12 


87 


4 


22 


27 


16 


10 


79 


1 


16 


18 


13 


7 


55— 
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APPENDIX TABLE S. 



Number of Foods and Nutrition Program families 
receiving recommended number of servings of the 
basic four food groups by family annual income 
level, Choctaiv County, Mississippi, for the 
periods of March, 1969, September, 1969 and 
March, 1970. 



Period :Food Group 



income Lev el 
dJnder : SIOOO : $ 20oO : $50UU ; $4l)00 : 
: $1000 : -1999 : - 2999:- 5999 :-A999:Total 



March 
1969 



Septeniber 
1969 



March 
1970 



Milk 
Meat 

Bread § Cereal 
Vegetable § Fruit 

Milk 
Meat 

Bread § Cereal 
Vegetable § Fruit 

Milk 
Meat 

Bread § Cereal 
Vegetable § Fruit 



25 


13 


2 


1 


0 


41 


46 


22 


6 


2 


0 


76 


30 


17 


2 


2 


1 


52 


16 


7 


0 


0 


0 


23 


41. 


15 


1 


2 


0 


59 


40 


26 


5 


2 


1 


74 


44 


24 


4 


2 


0 


74 


25 


13 


2 


2 


0 


42 


49 


21 


2 


3 


0 


73 


54 


26 


4 


2 


1 


87 


53 


22 


3 


1 


0 


79 


36 


17 


1 


1 


0 


55 
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APPENDIX TABLE 6. Average montlily income of Foods and Nutrition 

program families by income level, Choctaiv' 
County, Mississippi, 1969 and 1970. 







; Under : 


$1,000 : 


52,000 : 


$3,000 : 


$4,000 


• 


Year 




$1,000 : 


-1,999 : 


-2,999 : 


-3,999 : 


-4,999 


:Average 


1969 




55.60 


91.50 


215.00 


286.00 ■ 


300.00 


85.27 


1970 




79.50 


103.90 


222.30 


130,00 


140.00 


' 98.94 
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